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lack of uniformity, etc.? But that it is known I hope further to 
prove. 

Accordingly, too, I hope to anticipate the possible criticisms of 
the use of the term transcendent which might be made because of its 
historical implications, etc. From the above it is evident that by 
it I do not mean 'thing-in-itself.' Furthermore, its use is justified 
not only through its correlation with the reference of the cognitive 
experience beyond itself, but also because of its convenience as a 
term which shall include in its meaning the characteristics of order, 
regularity, unique and unequivocal causation, permanence, unaltera- 
bility and independence. All these, I shall endeavor to prove, are 
both known of it, and demanded as conditions for the success of 
alogical knowledge. And because of them the transcendent will 
appear to be also the source of knowledge and of needs. But the 
order as a 'demanded' order is not one experienced in all its ele- 
ments. It is experienced completely only in the sense that it is 
demanded as complete. Perception, it might be said, granted that 
it transcends itself and points to an object of perception, gives us 
only a limited order from which we abstract the concept. But the 
concept in its reference points to an unlimited and universal order, 
which, filling in the 'negative cases,' is 'there' whether the percep- 
tion is or is not. 

In general we may conclude, then, that the need for a reliable 
means for the resolution of either one of the two typical conflicts 
which have been presented can be met only by a 'transcendent' 
which is itself order and regularity, causal agent, persistent and 
permanent. Such a transcendent may be said to be the fundamental 
condition for the success, and therefore truth, of all alogical infer- 
ence and thought. It is the ultimate cooperating means by which 
all alogical readjustment is to be effected, the fundamental postulate 
or implied presupposition of all physical science. 

Further considerations of the nature of the demand for the tran- 
scendent and of its relation to experience will form the subject-matter 
of the next paper of this series. 

Edward G. Spaulding. 
Princeton University. 



DISCUSSION 



PROFESSOR CALKINS 'S MEDIATION 

T 1 10 the uninitiate hearer, Professor Calkins 's President's Address 
-*- may well have seemed to be a 'reconciliation' not unlike that 
of the wolf and the lamb when they lay down together, the lamb in- 
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side. For while she appeared to maintain that functional psychol- 
ogy has a field that structural psychology can not occupy, there 
was no corresponding defense of a peculiar domain for structural 
psychology. "Whether or not such an interpretation is ultimately 
correct, the proposed treaty of peace contains articles that could 
hardly be satisfactory to either party. 

For example, the functional psychologist ought surely to deny 
as emphatically, at least, as the structural psychologist that there 
are functional differences to which no structural differences cor- 
respond. Even though it be proved, as the argument of the address 
implies, that in a case of visual hallucination the visual imagery is in- 
distinguishable from that of a case of normal imagination, we shall 
still not be driven to conclude that the self has intervened by royal 
prerogative; it is quite open to suppose that there are concomitant 
structural features, due to various bodily organs, that condition the 
abnormal functioning. This hypothesis could hardly be disproved 
by introspection, though Professor Calkins 's uniform reluctance to 
admit the presence and importance of features of consciousness too 
vague to be discriminated as definitely this or that sensation would 
doubtless lead her to reject it. There would still remain, however, 
other hypotheses more in accord with her own system, for the whole 
field of non-visual structure lies open. In any case the presumption 
in favor of some sort of structural modification seems irresistible. 

Again, some structural psychologists will maintain as strenuously 
as any functional psychologist (though for partly different reasons) 
that to cut off structure so completely from process is to abolish even 
its structural character. They would hold this to be the fallacy at 
the root of her treatment of the 'attributes' of sensation as 'ele- 
ments, ' and would say that such an analysis misses the structure of 
consciousness as such,— as if bricks and mortar rather than floors 
and walls and roof were called structural elements of a house. 

Even more important, however, is the question whether she does 
not read the abstraction of structure from function so strictly as to 
undermine all scientific psychology whatsoever. In the first place, 
if the divorce is made complete, all tests are at once ruled out. When 
one observer says that blue differs from red more than from yellow 
and another says that blue and yellow differ from each other more 
than either from red, both statements are doubtless authentic auto- 
biography, but neither is by itself science. If I try to choose between 
them, ignoring all functional relations, I simply add a third autobiog- 
raphy. Unless I can find out what is the function operating in each 
case, there is no further progress except by counting heads and say- 
ing, 'Blue differs from yellow more than from red — to most people.' 
In regard to the more important differences the case is not a whit 
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otherwise ; we must say, 'As far as psychologists have reported, blue 
is more like green than like sour, and is therefore probably a color.' 

Indeed, the whole ground for a distinction between the important 
and the unimportant has disappeared. Red is in one way more like 
warm than like blue, and there is left no means of knowing with 
which to classify it. Classification is, of course, always teleological, 
and the end that determines sound scientific classification is ulti- 
mately explanation, else the Linnean system of botanical orders 
would be on a par with the natural system,— indeed, 'natural' would 
be a misnomer. Now Professor Calkins, at least, would hold that 
'explanation' and 'function' refer to a backward and a forward 
reading of the same relations.— Or one may say that a classification 
is of worth just in so far as it is based on 'significant' features, and 
significance is a matter of function. 

But the thoroughgoing functional psychologist maintains, I sup- 
pose, not only that function directs our selection as we classify, nor 
even merely that it has created the likenesses and differences that we 
select (as we imply when we say that the present characters of con- 
sciousness have arisen through experience), but also that it consti- 
tutes those likenesses and differences. If we say, e. g., that red is like 
warm in one way and like blue in another way, 'way' seems to throw 
us back upon function, whatever view we take of likeness. Hence 
the proposed reconciliation, though it might appear to the casual 
reader to offer terms favorable to the functional psychologist, really 
asks him to abandon his central position. For if the reply were 
made that, even though every phase of consciousness were thus consti- 
tuted by function, in the study of structure we abstract from that 
constitution, he would still insist that if there is any sense in which 
we can perform the remarkable feat of ignoring constitution in or- 
der to study structure, that sense must at best throw us back into the 
region where our statements, even if taken as mere autobiography, 
become either invalid or meaningless. He will defy us to perform 
any introspective abstraction that will so cut off red from its func- 
tional relations as to assure us that if we got it through our tongues 
it would still seem like blue. He will further maintain, if I under- 
stand his meaning, that the quality red is itself functional, and that 
to this fact the universality that makes it namable bears witness. 

There is nothing to show that Professor Calkins expected her ex- 
position to be accepted by the two classes of psychologists. The con- 
tention that she does make, viz., that her view of the self as the 
primary psychological fact furnishes all that either structural or 
functional psychology needs, seems amply justified. In fact, so long 
as we keep clear of the metaphysical implications which she her- 
self excludes from the province of psychology, this doctrine of the 
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self, if read sympathetically and not polemically, may be taken as 
only another way of putting the view of, e. g., either Professor 
Titchener or Professor Angell. Thus in its central point the address 
is really mediatory. But it would appear doubtful whether this 
mediation could be accepted in the form in which she proposes it ; for 
many psychologists on both sides would agree, in part for coincident 
reasons, in rejecting her view of the relation of structure to function 
and of the nature and range of each. 



Mary S. Case. 



WELLESLEY COLIEGE. 
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In the addresses delivered last year at the many memorial celebra- 
tions of the late Herbert Spencer's life and work, there was one very 
common theme: it was the anachronism of such an encyclopedic pro- 
gram as Spencer attempted — an anachronism which even the Hegelians 
of Spencer's day discovered in the similar ambition of their master, and 
one, it was said, which Spencer would have avoided had he possessed a 
larger historical knowledge and appreciation. And it was freely pre- 
dicted that Spencer's attempt would be the last of the kind to be seen for 
many generations. 

In the face of the extended currency of such comment among philos- 
ophers, to say nothing of the cynical attitude of scientists, it must be 
as significant as it is interesting that one who can not be suspected of 
any lack of large historical orientation — one, indeed, whose method is 
historical — deliberately, ' with malice aforethought,' sends through the 
press within a year a volume of what may be called first principles, a 
philosophy of society, a philosophy of religion, a philosophy of art and 
a philosophy of science. 

To be sure, we are in the midst of a great revival of metaphysical 
interest. But the products of this revival thus far, as presented in the 
works of Mr. Bradley, Professor Royce, Professor Fullerton and Professor 
Taylor, have been in the main of the systematic formal type inevitable in 
abstract metaphysics. Professor Santayana's work, however, is of a dif- 
ferent character. He is interested in tracing the effect of the method 
upon the content. He is concerned in showing the connection between the 
general conceptions of reality, truth and goodness and their conditions 
and effects in society, religion, art and science. In his own sentences, 
" The problem is to unite a trustworthy conception of the conditions 
under which man lives with an adequate conception of his interest " ; 
again, " Starting with the immediate flux in which all objects and im- 



